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Extended arguments have been held 
and lengthy books have been written 
about: flight from the city; can cities 
survive; decentralization; city explo- 
sion and disintegration. As I see i', 
there has been no argument about the 
city’s surviving and continuing to con- 
sist of pretty much the same stuff that 
has comprised cities from earliest his- 
tory—dwellings, workshops and stores, 
public buildings, a city center, and 
people. Tying all these together in a 
more or less organized way always has 
been, and will continue to be, a system 
of transportation and communication 

It has been the improvements in 
transportation which modify the form 
of our cities. And transportation in its 
broadest sense includes the movemert 
of sewage, water, gas and electricity 
through pipes and wires as well os 
moving people and goods. Alwavs 
there have been confining influences 
which have restricted urban growth, 
as there have been incentives which 
have promoted it. These influences 
have been social, economic, and physi- 
cal. At the moment, we are primarily 
concerned with the physical elements 
and what they mean in terms of mod- 
ern city development. 


Urban Growth 


In our present civilization, whether 
we like it or not, industry and retail 
trade continue to control the extent iv 
which most of our cities grow; and, 

a considerable degree, their manner cf 
growth. Contrary to the dire predic- 
tions made in the ’30’s, national popu- 
lation has not become static and urban 
areas have not depopulated. We are 
familiar with the fact that today twoe- 
thirds of our national population is 
urban. One-half lives in urban areas 
of 50,000 or more, and one-third lives in 


central cities, that is to say, within 
corporate municipal boundaries. The 
so-called suburbs or fringe areas alone 
account for some 21 million people 
This figure for the fringe areas is sig- 
nificant, for it dramatizes the greater 
mobility and flexibility of urban living 
rermitted by technical advances in all 
forms of transportation. 

Fringe development been so 
rapid and so large it been mis- 
labeled by some as urban decentraliza- 
tion. Actually this is principally urban 
growth or expansion which has been 
freed from limitations of location and 
distance dictated by the street car line, 
the horse-drawn carriage, and the phy- 
sical endurance of human legs. Cities 
in whatever form are centralizations 
and not decentralizations. 

I would like to discard the term 
“decentralization” as inaccurate and 
misleading, and think instead of urban 
growth which today is taking advan- 
tage of a new and much more flexible 
limitations, and is creating a 
somewhat different pattern of city, 
characterized by more openness and ir- 
regularity. This pattern is being built 
into the new industrial, commercial, 
and residential areas of cities. We are 
just beginning the job of revamping 
our older areas to bring them into line 
with current demands for urban use. 


has 
has 


set of 


Some Planning Specifics 


And now let’s discuss some of the 
specifics of planning for the modern 
community and see whether cities are 
“disintegrating” or whether they are 
going through a period of adjustment 
to meet the demands of a modern in- 
dustrial nation. 

There are five major items in this 
field which, taken together, pretty well 
sketch the physical adjustments that 


have te undertake in the 
foresceable future. They have to do 
with (1) transportation, (2) compre- 
hensive land use zoning, (3) commer- 
cial development, (4) industrial devel- 
ofment, and (5) urban redevelopment. 
Residential considerations are not 
cluded from this discussion, 
relationship to these other 
be self-evident. 


cities will 


ex- 
but their 
items wil! 


Transportation 


The latest feature in modern trans- 
portation is the automobile en masse. 
Iis widespread use has made it a direct 
c.mpetitor of public transit. In this 
sense, it has become a public utility ia 
the transportation field and I believe 
must be regulated accordingly. This 
applies particularly to the provision 
for and regulation of terminal facilities. 
One eminent urban land economist has 
gone so far as to say that mass transit 
as a means cf moving people is obs»- 
lete. This implies that the future 
means of loccmotion within cities wi!l 
be by private car. I think this is high!y 
improbable, except in our smaller 
cities. 

If we analyze the space requirements 
for storing private automobiles of em- 
ployees in a conventional office build- 
ing where only half of the employees 
use their cars, we find that it would 
require more floor space to house th: 
cars of a fourth of the employees thaa 
would be occupied by all of the workers 
in the building. 


Mass Transit 
An interesting indication of the value 
of mass transit occurred recently in a 
suburban business district which con- 
tained more than the usual amount of 
off-street parking and was supposed] 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Basic Research In Urban Land Use 


Not long ago in remarks given to the Columbia Associates, Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher, U.L.I. Trustee, Central Business District Council member, and Directo: 
of the Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing Studies at Columbia University, 
spoke about basic research in urban land and the program in progress there. 
Dr. Fisher described the vast resource of urban land and spoke about the need 
for research in this field. Portions of his remarks can be applied directly to 
the Urban Land Institute’s parallel activity in applied urban research. Because 
Dr. Fisher’s remarks are so rich and succinct, excerpts are repeated here as they 
reflect our own endeavors in the study of urban problems. 





The Importance of Urban Research 

“The field of urban real estate deserves attention because of its economic, 
social and political importance. Of all reproducible wealth of the nation, non- 
farm improvements represent well over half.” (In 1951, our total national 
wealth was a little over $960 billion, and urban real estate accounted for $506 
billion of the total. In contrast, all producers’ equipment—tools and machines 
in mines and factories—was valued at only $110 billion; the inventories of goods 
held by farmers, manufacturers, and merchants represented another $110 billion; 
and consumers’ durables—all the automobiles, washing machines, refrigerators 
and furniture—added up to little over $100 billion*). ‘Socially, this resource is 
important because it is used intimately, throughout life, by every person who 
lives or works in an urban community—and that includes now a majority, almost 
two-thirds, of our population. As Prime Minister Churchill said in 1943 when 
discussing the rebuilding of the House of Commons: ‘We shape our buildings, 
and afterwards our buildings shape us!’ It is important politically, for it is a 
cornerstone in the whole structure of property rights erected and maintained 
by that form of political organization which we call democracy. 





We Know More About Peanuts 

“The study of urban real estate has been largely neglected by the universi- 
ties of the free world. This resource is so manifest and so familiar that it has 
been taken for granted. Indeed, more facts are known, literally, about a single 
agricultural product, peanuts, than about urban real estate. 

“For every year since 1916 we have acceptable estimates of the quantity of 
peanuts produced, consumed for various purposes, exported, imported and held 
over to another crop year. But there has never been an inventory of our 
urban land and improvements; we have but crude estimates of changes in the 
inventory from time to time of the life-span of items in the inventory, and of 
the intensity with which they are used. 


Land Use Problems Are Acute 

“Yet the problems associated with the development and management oi 
these resources are constantly becoming more and more acute and urgent. Large 
corporations are probing for a solution to the problem of location of headquarters 
offices and subsidiary establishments; merchandising concerns are experimenting 
with locations in both outlying and central areas; banks and other financial 
institutions are confronted with the same questions. And all realize that the 
decisions they make will seriously affect and may determine the success of 
their future operations. 


Lack of Understanding Leads to Mistakes 

“The automobile industry and its affiliated enterprises have released us from 
the geographical restrictions imposed by slower and less flexible means of 
transport and transportation. But now, our use of these instrumentalities is 
becoming increasingly limited by the rigidities of our land use patterns. Lack 
of understanding of the manner in which adjustments can be made between 
these forces may lead to colossal mistakes in urban development and redeveli- 
opment and to the strangulation of either these industries, or of our urban real 
estate resources, or of both.” (Continued on Page 5) 


* Robert W. Dowling, President, City Investing Company, on the same occasion, 
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WILLIAM H. BALLARD 


UrBAN LAND deeply regrets to an- 
nounce the passing on July 18, of Wil- 
liam H. Ballard of Boston, ULI Trustee 
and member of the Central Business 
District Council. 

Mr. Ballard headed the firm of W. H. 
Ballard Company. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees continu- 
ously since 1941 and of the Central 
Business District Council since its in- 
ception. He wrote the ‘Proposals 
for Downtown Boston”, published in 
1940 by the Institute as one of its study 
series of central areas. He was an au- 
thority in the field of real estate ap- 
praisal and wrote many technical arti- 
cles on this and related subjects es 
well as serving as lecturer on real 
estate at Harvard, Columbia, and 
Boston Universities. 

His long and devoted interest over 
many years in Institute affairs will long 
be remembered by his associates in 
ULI. 
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TRENDS FOR MODERN 
COMMUNITIES 
(Continued from Page 1) 


not dependent on mass transit—in this 
case, buses. During a bus strike of sev- 
eral weeks’ duration, business volume 
in the district dropped as low as an es- 
timated 60 percent of normal, return- 
ing to its previous level within three 
days after the strike ended. 

We need off-street parking in our 
central areas as well as our suburban 
shopping centers, but we continue +t» 
need mass transit also. 

Much of the trouble with mass tran- 
sit systems today has been their failure 
to merchandise their product. Manv 
have been the victims of stock manipu- 
lation and the milking of reserves, of 
antiquated equipment and a general in- 
feriority complex brought on by being 
the whipping boys of city politics. 

Transit systems can make money and 
give effective service. This has been 
demonstrated in such widely divergent 
cities as Harrisburg, Pa., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Wichita, Kansas. By and 
large, however, mass transit is going to 
become less and less a user of electric 
power as the street car disappears from 
the streets. The exception, of course, 1s 
the trolley bus. 


Urban Freeways 


We have had a lot of ballyhoo, many 
plans, and some building of urban free- 
ways. Early plans attempted to extend 
the principle of the rural high-speed 
expressway through the heart of the 
city. Later projects have, to some de- 
gree at least, recognized that a city is 
a collecting and distributing area ard 
must be designed as such. Otherwise, 
freeways will not be worth their high 
costs when improperly located with 
relation to existing and potential land 
uses and values. I think we have 
overrated the urban freeways as a 
solver of urban traffic and congestion 
problems. 

Street Zoning 


There is still a big field open for im- 
proving what we have. Why is it not 
reasonable to regulate the use of 
streets, much as we do the use of land? 
For instance, “transit” streets for the 
exclusive movement of street cars and 
buses, at least during rush hour pe- 
riods, are not impossible. Preferential 
“belt” streets with properly timed 
lighting and _ intersectional arrange- 
ments to attract and encourage the di- 
version of through traffic from central 
core areas are practical. Prohibition of 
curb parking can double the capacity 
of many of our existing city streets. 
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Regulation of curb loading, turning 
movements, and_ stopping can _ be 
greatly expanded and better enforced. 
A fuller understanding of the relation- 
ship between land uses and the type of 
traffic they generate will help the high- 
way engineer to visualize traffic as 
something more than four wheels which 
induce an electric current in the auto- 
matic traffic counter. 


Comprehensive Land Use Zoning 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in the field of zoning is the in- 
creasing recognition of its economic 
aspects—both for good and ill. The 
major criticism which can be leveled at 
most zoning regulations is their restric- 
tive quality as opposed to their protec- 
tive quality. We are all pretty much 
aware that a good zoning ordinan:¢ 
will protect our homes from objection- 
able next door uses. We welcome this 
protection and the courts accept it as 
a valid use of the police power. It is 
true, of course, that the demand for 
zoning stemmed from the _ protection 
given residential development. How- 
ever, if the protection of residential 
uses from adverse influences is a valid 
use of the police power, it is equally 
logical that other types of use—busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, etc—are 
entitled to corresponding protection. 

Zoning should, and I am convinced 
can, ultimately be sustained as a device 
for the conservation and protection of 
urban and rural land for its most ap- 
propriate use in the interests of pre- 
serving its economic worth and stabil- 
ity, as well as its physical usefulness 
and productivity. In other words, land 
uses—whatever they may be—should 
be allocated to areas most appropriate 
for their needs, and each should be pre- 
tected from the adverse effects of the 
other. 

I will touch later upon the adverse 
effects which the intrusion of residen- 
tial development can have on land 
which should be reserved for industrial 
use. Our objective should be positive 
and protective zoning as opposed to 
negative and restrictive zoning. The 
legal acceptance of this concept wll 
depend largely on how well it can he 
sold to the public and how carefully 
any court cases are prepared that in- 
volve this principle. 


Economic Base Study 


One of the most promising ap- 
proaches in developing support for the 
positive aspects of zoning is the eco- 
nomic base survey, not just in terms ol 
people and jobs, but in terms of land 
use requirements and their effect on 
the economic and tax base of the com- 


munity. Over the years, we have had 
very little reliable and factual data 
upon which to base either the amount 
or location of land to be zoned for vari- 
ous uses in any given area. We are suf- 
fering today from too much business 
zoning in the wrong place; too little in- 
dustrial zoning, often of land not suita- 
ble for the purpose; and too much in- 
trusion and interference bteween uses. 
Some of this is attributable to poor ad- 
ministration and political favoritism, 
but much of it is the result of obso- 
lete and poorly drawn zoning regula- 
tions based on inadequate and out- 
moded concepis of land use require- 
ments. 

The economic base study of the com- 
munity should be the prelude to al! 
future: zoning. It measures the eco- 
nomic potentials of the community in 
terms of present and future land use, 
tax revenues, and the present and 
future economic capacity of the com- 
munity in retail trade, industrial de- 
velopment, and _ residential require- 
ments. We have for too long been 
overlooking the dollars and cents cor- 
sideration of zoning. These are the 
considerations which support any social 
gains we may be seeking. 


Commercial Development 


We have already noted how the 
changing methods of transportation 
and communications have permitted a 
more open and wider spread of urban 
growth, and a greater flexibility of the 
individual in moving about. This new 
factor in urban growth is responsible 
for the modern shopping center. I 
want to emphasize that here again the 
shopping center is not essentially a 
preduct of urban decentralization. It 
is, by and large, the result of net ex- 
pansion in retail space which is serving 
an expanding urban population nezr 
where it lives or, as someone has said, 
“is taking the store to the shopper.” 

The dramatic part of the shopping 
center trend has, of course, been the 
large number built and planned since 
World War II. But, more importantly, 
it has been the location of major 
branch department and chain stores in 
outlying locations. 

The outlying shopping center is not 
a new creation. Almost fifty years ago 
the pioneer center—a small one to be 
sure—was opened at Roland Park in 
Baltimore, and is still operating. Foli- 
lowing World War I, organized centers 
were built in Kansas City, Dallas, 
Houston, and Cleveland. 

There is probably no one who does 
not remember the corner grocery and 
drug store down the street. These are 
the anchor twins of today’s local park 
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and shop or neighborhood convenience 
center. In the ’20’s, Strawbridge and 
Clothier of Philadelphia pioneered the 
suburban department store at Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania. Even then, Sears 
and Roebuck were establishing retail 
outlets in outlying locations. 


Downtown Shopping in the Suburbs 


A great deal of publicity has been 
given to the so-called regional center 
containing one or more department 
stores, with complete comparison shop- 
ping, and occupying sites of many 
acres in extent. There are those who 
feel that this trend wili result in drain- 
ing the downtown area and creating a 
truly decentralized retail pattern in ovr 
cities. 

I do not agree with this view. In 
the first place, the truly regional center 
can be supported only in the larger 
metropolitan areas where a trade area 
of several hundred thousand persoris 
is in existence or in immediate pros- 
pect. In the second place, local depart- 
ment stores are not going to officiate at 
the demise of their downtown estab- 
lishments. Experience to date indi- 
cates that the establishment of subur- 
ban stores has in many cases actually 
produced new business for the central 
store. Also, I think we can be sure 
that our major retailing establishments 
are more interested in increased net 
volume than in trading dollars back 
and forth between the suburbs and the 
central area. The few regional centers 
now in existence have not as yet pro- 
duced any indication that they are re- 
placing the central business districts— 
or are likely to do so. 

But we are reaching a point in many 
areas where outlying centers are be- 
ginning to prey upon each other. For 
instance, a current study in the San 
Francisco Bay Area discloses that about 
100 organized shopping centers are 
either planned, building, or in opera- 
tion. That’s a lot of centers in any 
city, even one with an estimated 1960 
population of 3.5 million. The danger 
signal is up. While many centers are 
on the drawing boards and there is 
still need for more of certain types, I 
believe you will see a marked leveling 
off in shopping center building in the 
next few years. We are approaching 
in this field the boundaries of our new 
set of economic and technological limi- 
tations, which will be just as effective 
in controlling the extent of urban de- 
velopment as were the physical walls 
of the Middle Ages. 


Industrial Development 


Industrial development is in the last 
analysis the reason for urban growth 
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and the key to the country’s economic 
future. If you don’t believe it, look at 
the figures. The City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation estimates that over 23 of all 
U. S. cities of 10,000 or over are either 
predominately manufacturing or retail 
cities. The U. S. Census for 1940 indi- 
cates that the labor force in urban areas 
throughout the country represents be- 
tween 40-45% of the total population 
of the respective community. The aver- 
age for the urban United States in 1950 
was 42.2%. This is approximately the 
same as the 1940 ratio. In other words, 
about 40 to 45 persons out of each 100 
are normally employed in various types 
of income-producing occupations. 

The reason for the existence of urban 
areas depends, however, on less than 
half of the total employment; that is. 
persons working in_ establishments 
whose activity or production is not de- 
pendent on the community itself but 
has a market of regional, national or 
international scope. This is primary 
employment. 

Employment in primary industry 
will generate on the average a total 
population of between 6 and 8 persons. 
Stated another way, we can on the 
average expect 6 to 8 persons to live 
in the community for each person em- 
ployed in primary industry. Viewed 
in this light, it is easier to appreciate 
how dependent we are on basic in- 
dustry. 

Like urban “decentralization,” there 
has been much discussion about indus- 
trial decentralization and dispersion; 
but beyond the fact that industry has, 
for very good reasons, tended to locate 
in the fringes of metropolitan areas and 
has in some instances gravitated to the 
smaller cities, there is little evidence to 
support the theory that industry, by 
and large, is decentralizing. 


Factors in Industrial Location 


It seems to me that among 
groups there has been too much wish- 
ful thinking about the theoretical de- 
sirability of industrial dispersion from 
a sociological point of view and with 
little or no recognition of the economic 
factors which make efficient production 
possible in a highly competitive mar- 
ket. For instance, I am told that the 
selection of Louisville, Ky. for the great 
Appliance Park development of Gen- 
eral Electric was based principally on 
the following considerations in which 
dispersion, or decentralization does not 
appear: 


certain 
eceriain 


1. Receipt of most raw materials for 
fabrication of electrical appliances 
by water transportation via the 
Ohio River. 


tN 


.By bringing all appliance manu- 
facture together at one place it wil 
be possible to ship (centralization 
if you will) finished products t 
distributors in mixed carload lots 
rather than L.C.L. at great savings 


3. Central geographic location to a 
national market. 

4. A favorable pool of labor in Louis- 
ville and the surrounding area in- 
cluding southern Indiana. 


Three Trends 


There are three trends in the indus- 
trial field, however, which I feel are 
highly significant and which could have 
a profound effect on industrial plant 
location. The first is an increased rec- 
ognition of and concern with the im- 
portance to the community of an in- 
dustrial employment and tax base. The 
second is the recognition of the need 
for protecting suitable industrial land 
frcm the intrusion of residential and 
other non-industrial uses through 
zoning. 

In 1948, the Urban Land Institute 
first pointed up the importance of this 
second factor in its Technical Bulletin 
—‘The Prohibition of Residential De- 
velopment in Industrial Districts’-- 
and advanced the concept that the 
progressively inclusive provisions typi- 
cal of the majority of zoning ordinances 
should be replaced by the concept of 
mutual protection. Since then, this 
field has developed and the concept is 
receiving progressively wider ac- 
ceptance. 

We are beginning to know enough 
about our urban areas to determine 
with some certainty the question of ap- 
propriate land allocation, the needed 
extent thereof, and the right place for 
the right use. 

A third trend in industrial develop- 
ment embraces the concept of perform- 
ance standards for industry. During 
what we might call the “coal age” of 
industry, plants were without question 
bad neighbors. There are, and prob- 
ably always will continue to be, proc- 
esses which must necessarily be either 
dirty, noisy, or smelly. But we are 
well into the industrial age of gas and 
electricity and entering that of atomic 
power. We know how to captu-e 
fumes and deaden sounds. We are also 
putting plants both large and small in 
landscaped parks with adequate em- 
ployee parking on sites five or six times 
larger than the floor area of the build- 
ing. What’s more, we can measure 
sounds, smells, and smoke scientifically 
In other words, we are in a position 
to develop for many types of indus- 
trial plants a formula whereby they 
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can locate in areas once taboo, and 
without adverse effects on other adja- 
cent land uses. 


Beneficial Results 


Redistribution of the land use pat- 
tern along these lines can, if properly 
done, have many beneficial results, not 
the least of which will be to help re- 
duce long haul employee travel through 
a better integration of home and work. 
Several communities have already 
moved in this direction by setting up 
Administrative, Professional or Institu- 
tional Districts, including Baltimore, 
Maryland, Raleigh, N. C., and notably 
Menlo Park, in San Mateo County, 
Calif. But public acceptance of this 
new approach to industrial develop- 
ment will come slowly and will depend 
on how well it can be sold and how 
well industry performs under such 
regulations. 

As to industrial dispersal for secur- 
ity reasons, it seems evident, in general, 
that, with the exception of a few highly 
strategic establishments, a few extrac- 
tive industries, and still fewer large 
corporations with vast resources be- 
hind them, industrial plant location 
will adhere pretty closely to the pat- 
tern of urban growth which has mate- 
rialized over a period of almost two 
centuries. To do otherwise would be 
to ignore the fundamental aspects cf 
competition, the ability to produce, and 
the vast investment in our physical 
plant. 


Urban Redevelopment 


Redevelopment is the newcomer in 
the urban planning and development 
field. There probably isn’t a city of 
any size which does not have a block 
or a section, or a square mile of area 
near the center of the community not 
infested with slums or blight. These 
areas are an economic and social lia- 
bility to the city. But such areas 
could be brought into productive use 
if cleared of dilapidated, obsolete and 
misplaced buildings, streets, and uses. 
Were we still living in the horse and 
carriage era, many of these areas 
would undoubtedly have been rebuilt 
through sheer necessity for more pro- 
ductive use by stringent physical and 
economic limitations. Improved trans- 
portation and communications have 
made it possible to bypass these areas, 
leaving them at an economic disadvan- 
tage in spite of their central location. 
Cities themselves have been respon- 
sible to a great extent for the spot in 
which they find themselves through 
absence of minimum sanitary and 
safety codes and refusal to enforce such 
regulations properly. 
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It strikes me that utility companies 
have both a public responsibility and 
a selfish interest to get behind any 
program which will bring these old 
areas once more into full productivity 
—not just for housing, but for the 
highest and best use to which these 
areas are adapted—under modern con- 
ditions. 


Support Community Planning 


It should be unnecessary to stress 
the continuing interest which every 
utility company should have in the 
work being done by planning commis- 
sions in the area it serves. And yet, 
it seems all too few companies are fa- 
miliar with, or take an interest in, 
the planning of their communities. 
The extension of a street, the layout of 
a subdivision, the density of popula- 
tion, or the pattern and characteristics 
of zoning regulations for residence, 
business, or industry can—and usually 
do—have a profound effect on the util- 
ity services required and the extent to 
which utility companies, with huge in- 
vestments in plants and service lines, 
must adjust themselves. 

Get to know your planning commis- 
sions and staffs; work with them in 
planning for the best and most effi- 
cient patterns of land use, zoning, and 
circulation under today’s conditions. 
You can help them a lot. Get to un- 
derstand each other better; and in the 
process, you will help yourselves and 
your city. 


TRAVELING STORE EXHIBIT 


Shopping center owners and devel- 
opers, as well as those concerned with 
the modernization of downtown retail 
areas, will be interested in the travel- 
ing store modernization. show being 
sponsored by the Store Modernization 
Institute of New York. Known as 
“Operation Modernize”, it is the fourth 
national show put on by the Institute. 
Thirty national firms will exhibit new 
equipment and developments in store 
and warehouse modernization during a 
three-day stop in 33 cities. Clinic ses- 
sions will be held on modernization 
problems during each exhibit period. 
The tour will begin October 20 in 
Washington, D. C., ending on June 17, 
1954 in Philadelphia. Details of the 
itinerary for the exhibit can be ob- 
tained from the Store Modernization 
Institute, 20 East 55th Street, New York 
City, New York. 


BASIC RESEARCH IN URBAN 
LAND USE 


(Continued from Page 2) 


U.L.I.’s Research in the Urban Field 

With some justifiable pride, we point 
to the fact that the Urban Land Insti- 
tute since its founding in 1939, has bee 
pursuing the study of trends affecting 
property. In its research, this 
Institute has always emphasized the 
practical, the direct and the attainable 
in its work on problems of planning for 
the future, details of present develop- 


real 


ments, and remedies for blight and 
urban disintegration. 
Current Studies 
The Institute is concerned with 


means for assuring sound new urban 
growth, and for conserving the value 
and usefulness of present business, in- 
dustrial and residential areas. Current- 
ly, the Central Business District Coun- 
cil is compiling its text covering the 
problems of conserving and improving 
the downtown areas of cities dealing 
with subjects such as parking, traffic, 
transportation, redevelopment and eco- 
nomics of buildings. The Industrial 
Council is readying for publication its 
technical bulletin on what a small city 
can do to attract industry as a bulwark 
to its economic base. The Community 
Builders’ Council has just published its 
bulletin on the planning principles and 
tested policies for the development of 
shopping centers as an augmentation 
for the Council’s Handbook prior to 
issuing that text’s revision. 


The Spirit of Urban Research 


In the same spirit as Dr. Fisher's 
approach to urban studies, the Urban 
Land Institute’s hope is that by its re- 
search it can contribute to making your 
cities more satisfying places in which 
to live and work. To summarize the 
spirit of these endeavors, words from 
Aristotle apply: “The search for truth 
is in one way hard and in another easy. 
It is evident that no one can master it 
fully nor miss it wholly.” But each 
item uncovered adds a little to 
knowledge and from all the 
dence assembled there arises a certain 
of fact. We seek to eliminate 
rules of thumb, unbusinesslike casual 
methods and instead have a scientific 
approach to our problems. 


our 


evi- 


array 


J. R. McK. 
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The Airport and Residential Values 


Roy Wenzlick and Company of St. 
Louis has rendered the real estate in- 
dustry a distinct service by develop- 
ing a method for evaluating the ad- 
verse effects of the airplane on resi- 
dential property values. The accom- 
panying chart is part of a report on 
the proposed Northeast Airport Site at 
Detroit. It is based on noise, vibration 
and other measurable data. and is 
produced by special permission. 
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BEFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AIRPORT & THE 
ZONE IN WHICH IT JS LOCATED ON CHART BELOW 
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" PROBABLE DAMAGE ZONES 
‘ Likely to be Created by Operation 
of the Proposed Northeast Airport 


MODERNIZATION OF ZONING 
ORDINANCES 


A trend toward 
zoning ordinances is seen from the fact 
that 493 
10,000 
zoning 
now 1n 


modernization f 


with 
have extensively 


cities populations ov®1 
revised their 
ordinances 1946, or are 
the such 
This and other such facts are reported 
in the 1953 Municipal Year Book pub- 
lished by the International City Mana- 


gers’ 


since 


process of revision. 


Association. 
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element of danger, real and psycho- 
logical, also entered into the evalua- 
tion. Effects of commercial jets es 
well as conventional aircraft were also 
involved. 

Damages were found to range from 
0-75’; on residential building sites in 
developed subdivisions, depending on 
the and type of development. 
Non-residential uses required individ- 
ual evaluation. Flight patterns would 


zone 


4 


33 


FOR EXTENT OF DAMAGES APPLY THE VALUE OF THE PROPERTY il...’ 


Zoning in Force 


A total of 791 cities over 10,000 pon- 
ulation have comprehensive zoning 
ordinances governing use, height, bulk, 
and area. Seventy-two percent of the 
511 cities over 25,000 population and 48 
percent of the 836 cities between 10,- 
000 and 25,000 have such ordinances. 
In 130 cities, airport zoning has been 
receiving special attention, with special 
ordinances to control land use 
height of structures in airport 
proach zones. 


and 
ap- 


of course differ for other areas accord- 
ing to their specific characteristics. 
The affected area in all zones cov- 
ered by the diagram is approximately 
120 square miles. Decibel readings are 
shown for each zone (See URBAN 
LanD, November, 1952, “Measuring 
Noise in our Cities.”). A summary of 
the study appears in Wenzlick’s Ap- 
praisal Bulletin for June 8, 1953. 


Subdivision Regulations 

From the same survey source, com- 
prehensive land subdivision regulations 
were reported by 509 cities over 10,000 
population and of these 346 cities have 
extensively revised such regulations 
since 1946, or are now in the process 
of revision. Almost all of these cities 
require subdividers to provide one or 
more facilities and other improvements 
before the plat can be approved. Im- 
provements most often required 
streets, sewers, and water supply. 


are 
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